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creature seeks its own well-being, the joyous de-
velopment of its life. Whatever belief aids our
nature towards its fullest attainment, its complete
possibilities, is true. Whatever opinion impairs
our growth and checks our well-being is false.
Thus, the belief that there is a God brings with it
an infinite and incomprehensible good. The opin-
ion that there is no God brings with it the priva-
tion of a measureless gain, and sttmts our growth.
Shall we not settle and fix our faith upon that
which is fertile and fruitful rather than upon that
which is sterile and sterilising? Obedience to the
law of Nature, therefore, which requires every
creature to seek its own highest development, en-
sures the belief in a Divine Being. Our content,
our hope, our consolation, our aspiration, all re-
main suppressed or thwarted unless we look
upwards to God.*

We are not left to guess respecting the ob-
jections which arose in Montaigne's mind as he
traversed this long and sometimes tedious apol-
ogy for religion. The hierarchy of creatures,
conceived by Sebonde, did not impress his imag-
ination by its beauty of order or its strict enchain-
ment. He degrades humanity from the pre-emi-

* In the above notice of some ideas of Sebonde's book
I have been in part guided by M. Aime Martin's apergu,
given in the edition of Montaigne's Essais, Gamier Freres,

1866, vol. iv, pp. 305-339-ry
